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PRACTICAL. 
VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Mannerism. There are various properties of style which are of an 
adventitious character. These become the subject of very general imi- 
tation: During the last century for instance the running of rapid divi- 
sions was all the passion. But when the achievements of a noted singer 
had distanced all competition in that way, some other road to distinction 
was next to be pursued. The excessive embellishments of a distin- 
guished singer in our own country, led the whole train of her admirers 
into such luckless imitations of her manner, as greatly to vitiate the 
public taste. The bravura style was then all the rage. Every one, 
learned and unlearned must attempt great things in this way, wholly 
regardless of the claims of sentiment. The rhythmical phraseology was 
of noaccount. A beautiful arpeggio arrangement was continually inter- 
rupted for the introduction of extemporaneous flourishes, adlibitums,.and 
cadenzas. Even a simple Scottish song must be converted into an Ita- 
lian bravura. This influence prevailed for ten or fifteen years, nor is it 
yet, wholly superseded. 

Much has been said of nasal tones in this country. The New Eng- 
land states have been remarkable for this defect, as is also observable 
in immigrants from that portion of the Union. Cultivated singers are an 
exception to this remark ; but the defect is so general, as properly to be 
denominated a provincialism. The habit pervades speech as well as 
song. Even the aboriginees have the same whining manner. Yet the 
evil never originated there. It must have once prevailed among the 
cultivated singers of Europe. The instruments of olden time prove 
this matter beyond dispute. The old harpsichords certain stops in the 
old organs, and the more modern hautboys are intolerably nasal in their 
tone. These instruments and stops were once greatly admired: and 
we must necessarily suppose therefore, that they imitated the human 
voice as then cultivated, or else that they became the subjects of vocal 
imitation: in either case the inference is the same. No doubt the custom 
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of singing through the nose prevailed before the early days of the Re- 
formers, and has since descended from generation to generation like 
provincialisms of the native dialect. The rude Germans on the con- 
trary, have a gutteral intonation which is scarcely less disagreeable to 
American ears. 

On our first excursion to an Eastern city some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, the musical performers of that place were all cultivating the 
explosive enunciation in the extreme, and acquiring a portamento (if 
such it might be called) which was more like the smith’s hammer than 
the gentle glide that now prevails. The occasion of this laborious affec- 
tation, was perfectly obvious. Some distinguished foreign singers had 
been among them whose defects had been more easily imitated than 
their excellences. The same was true at other periods in reference to 
rude imitations of the Italian slide ; and the fortuitous application of 
the ironical emphasis. These things found their way even in the 
pathetic passages of devotional song, to the no small distress of consci- 
entious worshippers who were a little too old fashioned for the times. 

The vocalists of this country are now remarkable for the extremes of 
staccatto and legato—for frequent sudden bursts of emphasis—for the 
cultivation of the lower tones of the chest voice of the soprano, and for 
occasional imitations of the Italian slide. Among the gentlemen of this 
city, dental tones are very prevalent: yet in some few cases the gut- 
teral method is more apparent. These things, getting more and more 
in the extreme, are destined at some future day to be discarded. 

Could one have the gift of foresight superadded to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with musical history, he might then be prepared to give 
specific directions touching the whole catalogue of adventitious proper- 
ties to which we here allude. This of course is impossible, yet a know- 
ledge of what has been, and what now is, seems indispensable to the 
accomplished vocalist. If a teacher would not become a mere man- 
nerist, always learning, and never able to avail himself fully of the 
power of settled habits ; he must adhere to fundamental principles, and 
be sparing in his imitations of fashionable peculiarities. This is espe- 
cially the duty of teachers in devotional song. Great caution on this 
subject seems necessary at the present time. Some men who have 
high pretensions are now almost literally taking lessons from the Opera 
and Theatre with the expectation of thereby improving the music of the 
church. The plan will not ultimately succeed. It will answer no better 
for the choir than for the pulpit. Men of genius, it is true, will derive 
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information from every fruitful source within their reach. Knowledge 
is valuable though obtained from sources that are in themselves unde- 
sirable. But such men after all, are not the mannerists to which we 
allude. They are men who can discriminate between the precious and 
the vile, who can discover what is of real and what of adventitious 
utility. Knowledge in the hands of such men, is power which can be 
wielded to good advantage. To men of second rate minds, “a litle 
knowledge, of dramatic music, is a dangerous thing.” It requires much 
practical good sense to give it a useful application. 

A single difficulty arises in reference to the subject now before us, 
which seems, at the first view, almost insurmountable. What might be 
termed a fashionable musical education, comprises at the present time, 
by far the greatest amount of practical skill and tasteful susceptibility in 
reference to the art. We have often alluded to this difficulty, and 
pointed out some of its special bearings. After all, this species of edu- 
cation is not a sound one. Pupils, in reference to the high moral claims 
of the art, are allowed to remain superficial ; and multitudes become 
prejudiced against every style of cultivation for the church, that differs 
from the special one that has cost them so much labor. And when we 
recollect that these secularizing influences proceed very generally from 
families that occupy the higher ranks in society, we need not wonder 
at the slow progress which is witnessed in the cultivation of music which 
is truly devotional. Every inch of ground has to be contested. Science, 
prejudice, habit, and taste, (falsely so called) seem combined against 
the friends of improvement in this department of labor. If pious teach- 
ers mistake their way and go over to the popular side, what will become 
of the precious interests of church music? So the adversary of souls 
would have it; and such, if we mistake not, are the present indications 
through a portion of ‘the American churches. Our only hope is, that 
the deepening tone of pious activity among Christians will prevail 
against these heart-sickening influences. Teachers who are truly con- 
scientious should inform themselves. They should think for themselves 
—not by pattern, but in the exercise of common sense and personal ob- 
servation. The progress of improvement will have much reference to 
the intelligent interest which is taken in it, by the clergy and by pious 
laymen. The energies of musicians are awake. Improvements of some 
sort will prevail. The question whether these shall be real or adventi- 
tious, is one of vital interest to the churches. 

If it here be demanded of us to set some definite bounds for the re~ 
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gulation of the vocalist, which will infallibly preserve him in the right 
course amidst all the varying circumstances which may occur; we 
frankly acknowledge that our own wisdom is unequal to the perform- 
ance of such a task. The old landmarks have been removed, and new 
boundaries will not be so readily settled. The subject is not a little 
perplexing to the intelligent, serious-minded Christian. The generality 
of pious families are not well informed. They act in this matter rather 
from habit and feeling than from intelligent principles. While professing 
Christians will be so gulled by irreligious teachers of secular music, as 
to let their daughters spend from three to six years in acquiring a musi- 
cal education, which studiously excludes devotional singing, as a great 
detriment to the art—while they themselves neglect devotional singing, 
as a tasteless matter, and yet go to the opera, the public gardens, and 
the public concerts of secular music, clapping and stamping like the 
rest of the multitude, at all the silly things that are sung—while the 
great body of the clergy will not inform themselves or give practical 
demonstration of their interest in the songs of praise—while theatrical 
musicians become hired performers in the church ; and while teachers 
of a better character as musicians are obliged to sing for bread, and go 
hungry, because the churches will notsupport them ; while such things 
as these continue to abound in the very heart of Christian society, we 
really do not see what is to be done. Experiments are in operation 
which will sooner or later come to some result. One thing is certain: 
there will always remain a wide difference between the secular and the 
devotional styles of music. The individual who would, even in vocal 
execution, endeavor to destroy this distinction either directly or indi- 
rectly, aims a deadly blow at the interests of devotional song. 

In reference to all the changes of style and attractions of manner, we 
shall find great advantage in recurring to the fundamental principles 
which relate to other departments in literature. Pulpit orators have been 
variously educated as to style and manner; but in proportion as they 
study the condition and the wants of their hearers, and seek for divine 
direction, they are found to prosper in their work. Let teachers of de- 
votional music parsue a corresponding course, and there will be less to 
fear. Let them enter deeply and intelligently into the genuine spirit 
of their station; and the great Shepherd of the flock will prevent them 
from straying far from the course which he approves. Let this rule be 
adopted with earnest perseverance by the conscientious teachers, and 
amid-all the coming changes, the cause is safe. The truth will ulti- 
mately prevail. 
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THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


Transient Chords. Hitherto we have confined our observations to 
chords, that are fundamental, but as these must be now sufficiently fa-. 
miliar to our readers ; let us proceed a step further. It will be recol- 
lected that in the last two specimens we analysed (Dresden and Old 
Hundred) several notes written as appoggiatures were mentioned as be- 
longing to some class of accidental chords— The class we aliuded to was 
that which is denoninated transient. 

Each of the principal notes of a melody forms some one internal of a 
regular chord : the remaining notes, added for the purpose of enriching 
or polishing the melody, seem scarcely to be taken into the account in 
arranging the chords. Suppose for example, that a certain phrase of 
melody, takes successively each of the intervals of a given chord, as 
thus in C. major: 
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Here there are no notes but such as belong to fundamental chords. At 
the reference (a), the chord is tonic: at (b) it is subdominant; and at 
(c) it is dominant. The melody thus proceeds by skips, to prevent the 
roughness of which, we will now insert, transient or passing notes on 
the unaccented parts of the measures: 
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The principal notes including the crotchets and pointed quavers stand 
on the same places as before, while all the semiquavers are of the tran- 
sient character, filling up the places between the skips, which are 
formed by the principal notes. These two examples however will ad- 
mit of the same harmonic arrangement ; which shows very plainly, the 
propriety of the distinction we are now explaining. Sometimes two or 
more parts in the score, contain passing notes, such as we have here 
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described. In the following example the fundamental base shows the 
nature of the harmony to be such as we have already suggested. 















































The introduction of such notes, though they are not reckoned as re- 
gular intervals of the ‘chords, is nevertheless subject to strict rules. 
They may be greatly multiplied and in this case be made to add rich- 
ness, and variety, to the harmony and melody and rhythm of the piece. 
Great latitude is allowed in this respect, yet there are certain funda- 
mental rules which may no more be violated by the subordinate than 
by the principal notes of the melody. These rules will be given in 
their proper place. Meanwhile, let the reader re-examine the passing 
notes above alluded to, as found in former specimens. 

Wider skips than those formed in the above examples, admit of a 
proportionably greater number of passing notes, They occur in the 
base of a score, as well as in the upper parts. The above example for 
instance might be so inverted, as to place the chords in the treble staff, 
giving the melodies to the base and tenor parts. Though this arrange- 
ment would modify the harmony, and require figures or signatures to the 
principal notes in the base; still the transient notes would preserve their 
character. Transient or passing notes, in a base are often designated 
by a dash which shows that two or more base notes are taken in con- 
nexion with a single chord in the upper parts of the score. Examples 
of this nature may be seen in the last strain, of Dr. Arnold’s Upton, at 
the words “ We bless the Lamb &c.” See also the tone Carolans in 
Musica Sacra. An example of passing notes, in the first and second 
treble of the score, may be seen in the tune Aithlone, as published in 
the same work. 

When both the base and tenor have transient notes which are of 
sufficient length to require corresponding touches by the organist, they 
are fully indicated by figures, as at the third line of the tune Founder’s 
Hall at the 108th page of the collection above named. In the first 
measure of this passage, the principal notes of the base are B. and D., 
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and in the second measure the principal notes are F.and A. The 
corresponding ones of the tenor, in the second measure are A, and C: 
but in the first measure, this part takes simply the root of the tonic chord. 

An example ofa different arrangement appears in the last line of the 
tune Repose,* at the 69th page of the Musica Sacra. Not one of the 
semiquavers in the line which is repeated, and which occupies the entire 
staff is noticed in the figuring of the bass. The organist, in such a case, 
is allowed to hold upon the plain fundamental chord, and suffer the 
transient notes to take care of themselves. The effect is beautiful, and 
passages of this nature frequently occur. They form the best illustra- 
tion of what we intend by the term passing notes. Were all such little 
notes to be figured, they would require a multitude of signatures. The 
same is true of the whole class of appoggiatures and afternotes. Not 
reckoned as integral parts of the chords, they are not in every case to 
be figured, or even played. In slow movements, however, the disso- 
nance would be too strong, if such notes were to be omitted by the in- 
struments, and struck by the voice; hence the necessity of an occa- 
sional resort to figures, which thus designate what are called transient 
chords. The signatures to such chords are not to be treasured up in the 
memory, as if they related to chords that are fundamental. They are 
of all descriptions, 3-1, 4-2, 5-3, 6-4, 7-5, 3-6, 9-7, just as the notes 
literally require. The several figures, those for instance which succeed 
each other in a passage of Founders’ Hall, abovementioned, refer not 
to any fundamental arrangement or inversion of chords, but simply to 
the occasional notes that occur in the tenor or second treble. 

The student, at the present stage of his progress, will find it difficult 
always to comprehend the meaning of such figures as we now refer to. 
Let him not be discouraged. The general idea with its illustrations is 
all we wish to insist upon at the present time : and for this purpose our 
remarks, we trust, have been sufficiently extended. In reference to 
this point, personal observation, will do more for the pupil than multi- 
tudes of written examples, furnished with specific explanations. Speci- 
mens in abundance are at hand; and much will depend on the industry 
of the pupil in examining them. 


* Called Surrey in the eastern collections. 
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IDENTITY OF MELODIES. 


Ir is by no means the whole of the musicians’ art to be able to sing 
or play any given piece at sight, in an acceptable or impressive manner. 
Though this is a great acquirement it is not all which is contemplated 
in the ends for which music has been instituted. Music is required on 
many occasions where no instrument or book is at hand. In the moon- 
light walk, in the silence of midnight, in the chamber of the sick, at the 
Christian’s death-bed, in the hour of personal peril or conflict, or deli- 
verance—sometimes at the house of a friend, at the social religious 
meeting, and at the table of sacramental communion, the musician will 
be deprived of the aid of books or instruments. On such occasions there 
is often great need of music, which can be had only as stored in the me- 
mory. ‘These humbler and more retired uses of music are, perhaps, in 
the present state of the art, quite as important as grand performances, 
which are got up with much labor to meet the public expectation. Mu- 
sical enjoyment is strictly of a social nature ; and unless the social prin- 
ciple is strongly enlisted in its favor, public performances will be 'com- 
paratively of little use. 

Of what use would the painter’s landscape be, to one who should have 
no taste for natural scenery? Of what use would be the finest touches 
of the poet to a man who should want in private life, all the winning 
susceptibilities of his nature? And the finest strokes of eloquence 
would be a dead letter to him who should know nothing of the charms 
of rational, or sentimental converse, in the private walks of life. 


The same principle, little as we may realize it, has equal application 
to the subject of practical music. The man who retains no sweet me- 
lodies in mind, for such purposes and occasions as we have referred to, 
is greatly deficient as a musician, whatever other qualifications he may 
chance to possess. If he would affect our hearts by his ‘public per- 
formances, he must learn to interest us in private. Those who are not 
performers, if they are not accustomed to the more private uses of 
music, will derive little real enjoyment from it elsewhere. 

Why should a principle so obvious in its results, and so powerful in 
its operation, be so constantly disregarded by many of our worthy mu- 
sicians? The thing ought not soto be. The choir and the concert 
room are by no means the sole places for musical enjoyment. _Nor is 
the music of the parlour, cultivated with ever so much labor, expense, 
and taste, such as can answer the social purposes of which we speak. 
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Parlour music is, in this respect, little else than the offings, the shreds 
and patches of the theatrical, operatic, and oratorial styles. It is the 
perfect bane of such influences as we should learn to cherish in private 
and social life. We do not say that this music is useless, but we do say 
that it has at present no tendency that we are able to discover, in favor 
of the precious influences of which we are speaking. Music which is 
to produce important moral results, must be addressed to the affections 
ofthe mind. It must not simply “ play around the head,” it must 
“come near the heart.” Even a Shakspeare could see the importance 
of this truth and leave its impress upon the face of his own productions. 

If it be so then, that the vocalist, (to say nothing of the instrumental 
performer,) should store his mind with a variety of rich specimens of 
impassioned music; we may see the importance of preserving, amid 
our numerous compilations, the proper identity of melodies. A con- 
fusion of words in the literary world, would destroy the uses of lan- 
guage. A want of the proper classification of facts and principles 
would all but annihilate the sciences. And in the commercial world 
where a man is to transact business with an almost innumerabie number 
of individuals, what endless perplexities would arise from a mere con- 
fusion of names and places. In the social circle, too, how important is 
the identity of human countenances and voices. 

These are strong comparisons, yet not too strong for the case in hand. 
If we had, for example, twenty tunes so very like Old Hundred that 
most persons would not recellect the difference, what would become of 
our sweetest doxology? If the same number of tunes equally similar 
among themselves, were to be applied with equal frequency to the de- 
lightful hymn 


, “Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 


what two persons could ever sing that hymn together on ordinary, so- 
cial, or private occasions? Qr suppose that half a dozen popular melo- 
dies already knowa to the public, were to be cut up, and as many new 
ones framed promiscuously from the fragments. This would create 
endless perplexity and confusion among ordinary performers. And, 
lastly, suppose only a very close general similarity in the three hundred 
tunes of an ordinary singing book. This would be an evil of sufficient 
magnitude. Let the choir of a church sing over some fifty or a hundred 
of these with about equal frequency for a whole year in succession ; and 
how few of them will be retained in memory by the singers? Those 
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out of the choir, perchance, would learn none of the whole list. Now 
this is a state of things to which we object entirely. Common as it is 
becoming in the American churches, it cannot fail to be attended with 
evil consequences. Choirs, we know, have many difficulties to contend 
with ; and we are ready to admit that they must often change the adapta- 
tion of tunes in self-defence, or have their performances mutilated by bar- 
barous enunciations arising from the assembly. Yet there is very ob- 
viously an extreme in this matter, into which practical musicians are 
plunging, far and near; and it seems necessary therefore to raise a note 
of warning. Choir-men and choristers, and teachers, and lecturers, and 
publishers, should listen and take warning, if they would not choose to 
inflict an incurable wound upon the cause. The continual thirst for 
something new—or, as one expresses it, “ something a little newer than 
the last new thing,” is certainly no very favorable indication of im- 
provement in the public taste. To desire continual novelty in lessons 
for practice is ore thing ; to desire ever changing varieties in the adap- 
tation of church music, is quite another. The latter cannot be done 
without eventually destroying the existence as well as the identity of 
popular melodies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Editor :—The season has again returned, when singing-schools 
and societies will resume their operations throughout the land—What 
course will now be pursued? Shall the object be to procure cheap 
teachers ?—to aim only at amusement ?—@hall the art of sacred music 
be pursued wholly on secular principles? Or shall sacred and secular 
influences be so blended as to render the former of no avail. Shall the 
praises of God be cultivated or the praises-‘of men? Some may think 
this a point rather immaterial than otherwise. So little conscience is 
there in regard to this subject. 

Some few years ago I was riding through a country village when the 
substance of the following dialogue occurred between two men who 
were persons of influence and reputation. 
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A. Neighbor B. where can we obtain a good singing master ? 

B. Good teachers are very scarce. [laughingly.| Why not em- 
ploy Mr. C? He is skillful enough. 

A. Solsay. He is the best teacher we can find. We do not hire 
him to teach morals or religion. 

B. But seriously ; are the people willing still to employ such a man 
as he ? 

A. I know there are objections. But what shall wedo? We must 
have somebody. Mr. D. is ignorant, Mr. E. drinks too much, and Mr. 
F. is an infidel. 

B. And is there nota worthy man to be found for this employment? 

A. Why as to that matter—-Mr. G. and Mr. H. are excellent men 
and very good teachers. But we can never raise much money for this 
object ; and they charge a round price for their labor you know. 

B. Do they charge more than they really earn? 

A. Perhaps not: but they have enough business on hand, and will 
not engage for so small a compensation, as we are accustomed to give. 

B. Then let us hire a good man, and give more—give a fair com- 
pensation. That will be the cheapest in the end. 

A. The difficulty is, we cannot raise the money. People are not 
willing to give. Mr. C. is a skillful man and knows how to behave him- 
self, when he is ofa mind. He will not charge us much: and perhaps 
he may reform and behave better. 

How the dialogue ended I am unable to say, or what teacher was 
ultimately employed. But the Mr. ©. in question, strange as your 
readers might think of it, was a notorious adulterer, who, under the 
garb of a religious profession, had done immense injury to the church 
and people of that place ; and brought the deepest disgrace upon him- 
self and family. He had a fine voice, a handsome address, and a 
good faculty of teaching. Beyond this, nothing could be said in his 
commendation. 

The occurrence took place some twenty or twenty-five years ago. 
Since that time there has been a gradual change of sentiment in that part 
of the country. Probably such a miserable man, as the one I have 
called Mr. C. would now fail, if he were willing to find employers. 
Thus far it is well. Still however, there is a disposition to starve out 
of employment all the good teachers of the land. I have known several 
begin well and become for a while very useful: but, as the churches 
could not be prevailed upon to give them an adequate support, one has 
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gone to his farm and another to his merchandize; a third has chosen 
some other profession, and a fourth and fifth, have quit the field for some 


other place of labor, where there is more liberality. And thus, the 
whole flourishing district of country to which I refer has been drained of 


its teachers. 1 know not whether a single talented one is now remain- 
ing 

Surely this is a sad state of things. If other portions of the land (as 
I fear is the fact) have been following a similar policy: the cause of 
sacred music must for ought I see continue to languish. 1 hope the 
Musical Magazine will speak out on this subject, and inform us what is 
to be done; and how teachers are to be found. 


JEDUTHAN. 


Remarks. The Magazine we fear will have but little influence in 
such districts of country. Very few of its inhabitants will consert to 
patronize it: and some who do so, will perhaps think the editor a 
little too enthusiastic in his views. We are often taken to task for not 
trying to make more teachers. The difficulty however, is elsewhere. 
Of what use is it to make teachers, if the public refuse to support 
them when they are made? Ifthe churches will unite their counsels 
and efforts, and hold out the needed inducement, there will soon be 
found a supply of teachers well trained for the service. 





Psatmopta, or the Pastor's plea for sacred Psalmody: by I’, Free- 
man, Pastor of St. David's church, Manayonk. J. Whitman, Phila- 
delphia, and Ezra Collier, New York, 1836. p. p. 144, 12 mo. 


The scientific errors to which we have alluded are matters compara- 
tively of liitle importance in a work of this kind. Yet it may not be 
amiss to refer to them, for the benefit of future editions. 

At page 40th we find the following language : 

** Through the influence of music the very senses become, as it were, 
the hand-maidens of devotion. By the harmonious combination of a 
few notes, with their various modulations, the mind through the organs 
ot hearing, and the sympathy of the nervous system not only receives 
peculiar pleasure—sometimes exquisitely refined, sensations of delight 
—but exciting the affections to the sublimest exercises of devotion and 
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praise, we are prepared for more lively and extatic enjoyment of divine 
communion, and are thus assisted in our approaches to the throne of 
grace :” &c. 





Here there is unhappily such looseness of language, that we are not 
sure of rightly understanding the author’s views. What is the harmo- 
nious combination of notes with their various modulations? What 
agent does he refer to, as exciting the affections to such ecstasies of de- 
votion? Is it mere musical excitement, taste, nervous sympathy ? 
And then is all this devotion a preparative to subsequent communion 
with God in our approaches to the mercy seat? Other parts of the 
book forbid us from such conclusions, notwithstanding the seeming im- 
port of this extract. 

There is a widely prevailing musical heresy, which goes to make an 
exquisite species of mental mechanism perform the important office of 
tbe blessed agent of edification. Probably, not aware of this, the 
author has too incautiously adopted the language of popular writers on 
the subject. In correcting the grammatical oversight which occurs, he 
will speak definitely, and then we shall not be obliged to refer to other 
chapters to ascertain the perfect soundness of his views. There is every- 
where, in reference to this special topic, quite too much looseness of 
thought ; and the author on a moment’s reflection, will no doubt heartily 
concur in this opinion. 

The idea of music being a preparative to devotion, is very prevalent. 
But when David was singing he could say at the same moment, “ My heart 
is fixed, O God my heart is fixed.” His songs were overflowings of 
devotional feeling, direct approaches to the mercy seat: and while en- 
gaged in them, his heart communed with God. The idea that music is 
a preparative to devotion, is seized upon by the whole fraternity of 
musicians, we might almost say, as a cloke to every species of heartless 
formality. The sentence we have quoted seems somewhat to favor this 
notion: and yet if the whole book is examined, the author will abund- 
antly show that he abhors mocking in such a service as this. This is a 
point of vast moment. Those who lead the devotions in the house of 
God must be made to feel their responsibility. They must be con- 
victed of delinquency, before they will reform. This requires definite 
language—plain unvarnished exhibitions of truth. 

We have dwelt longer on this quotation than perhaps its importance 
demanded ; but it may serve in some sense as a sample of other inac- 
curacies. It is very evident that the scientific views of the writer, 
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whether he speaks himself or in the person of another, have not been 
well digested or systematised. His information too, is occasionally in- 
correct. At one moment you would think him eloquent in favor of im- 
proving devotional poetry, but at another, you would see him shrinking 
from almost every notion of the kind, and offering weighty reasons for 
his opinions. On one page you would naturally view him as quite an 
amateur in musical improvement ; and on another, he would be leading 
you backward to the musical relics of primitive ages, as if those taste- 
less fragments were the most interesting of all things. In various places 
00, he quotes largely from Mr. Mason of Boston, as if he had been the 
chief founder of correct principles and practices in this country. Mr. 
M. does not aim at such pretensions. The leading thoughts of his Es- 
say, as he himself acknowledges, were taken from the Dissertations on 
Musical Taste, written by another hand. The following quotation from 
Mr. M. appears on the 81st page, as discountenancing frequent changes 
of tunes. 

** Good tunes must be familiarised by use, before their beauties and 
excellences will be in any good degree perceived and felt. The longer 
and better they are practised, the more will they be loved and admired; 
and when they are lightly esteemed and willingly exchanged for others, 
it must be owing, not to a familiar acquaintance with them, but to the 
want of such acquaintance.” 

This sentence contains, in some respects, an important principle in 
practical music. But why quote Mr. Mason's authority in such a matter, 
when his own practice is so palpably at variance with the principle in 
question? No musician in the United States is so prolific of new me- 
lodies and changes, and innovations of style, as Mr. M.; and yet it 
should seem, that both in principle and practice, he is the very beau 
ideal of a reformer in favor of the old ways and melodies. Surely, the 
man who makes a new singing book once a year, will not feel flattered 
by such anotice. Mr. M. stands deservedly high in the public esteem ; 
but to say the least, he is, just now, the opposite of an antiquarian. He 
reaches to the utmost, after modern improvements. 

On the subject of organ accompaniments, we cannot wholly subscribe 
to the author’s views. The organ, for example, is not a help, buta de- 
cided hindrance to distinct articulation. It is an acknowledged prin- 
ciple among well informed musicians, that instruments, useful as they 
are under proper management, do nothing towards lessening the im- 
portance, or the labor of vocal cultivation, but just the reverse; they 
make this cultivation far more important and difficult, if the highest 
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ends of music are to be reached. The public have great need of infor- 
mation on this point—but the Magazine has spoken elsewhere in relation 
to it. 

The mention of another mistake shall suffice us. ‘ In the Protestant 
Episcopal communion there is much less liability to err,” in musical 
adaptation “ than elsewhere,” for so great a portion of this service of the 
CHURCH is made up of scripture to which there is a particular adaptation 
of good music, composed expressly for the sentiment, and very words to 
be sung, that we are furnished with peculiar facilities for well conducted 
praise. And so great would be the contrast between those portions of 
the liturgy sung in their appropriate music, and psalms or hymns 
sung in the lighter airs of the parlor. or ball-room, or theatre, that we 
may safely assert, that when the stated services of the church are en- 
joyed, that music which is greatly objectionable would hardly find a 
taste so perverse as to tolerate it.” 

This suggestion of the author, for he does not offer it, as an assertion, 
has rather surprised us. We respect him for his attachment to his own 
communion, and do not complain of his partiality to the liturgy which 
in truth, is very excellent. But the facts in the case are different from 
what he imagines. Tate and Brady’s version is surely not adapted to 
musical purposes ; and, as to the portions of scripture being set to such 
beautiful music ; the thing is done for the most part merely in the im- 
agination of the writer. The chaunts we admit are beautiful and impres- 
sive in their way: but as these never aspire to the dignity of excellent 
musical compositions, we must suppose him to refer to anthems, collects, 
&c. And here, it is perfectly evident that the adaptation is any thing 
rather than devotional. These compositions with a few honored excep- 
tions have become scientific lumber. Something besides fugue and 
cannon, and imitation, and inversions of accent, false emphases, and end- 
less repetitions of unmeaning words, are, according to the writer’s own 
showing, necessary to constitute devotional adaptation. And as for the 
light airs of secular music we are sorry to say that Episcopalians are 
not a whit behind other evangelical denominations in encouraging them. 
In this city they take the lead. Hired singers have been often allowed 
to come in person, bringing along with them, to no small extent, 
their own favorite minstrelsy. 

The above must suffice. Errors of this nature, in a musical treatise, 
would be inexcusable : in a Pastor’s plea, they are but as accidental bye- 
thoughts which all are in the habit of excusing. Music has not been made 
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a part of clerical education in this country. Yet clergymen must speak 
out, or the cause will languish. They must plead, as they are able, 
the cause of reform; and while they press the heart and the conscience 
of christians to the performance of neglected duty and the enjoyment of 
abused privileges, the musician must pardon their occasional mistakes 
and profit by the spirit of their communications. 

The little book, notwithstanding its inaccuracies is destined to be of 
service to the cause. The religious claims of the cause, the duties of 
the teacher, the organist, the choir, the congregation, the clergy—on 
such topics as these, the writer seems quite home, and desirous of de- 
livering his message with faithfulness and zeal. We hope such men 
as he, will continue to speak till songs of praise shall echo throughout 
the land. We may hereafter avail ourselves of some interesting ex- 


tracts from the work. 
A. Z. 


REPETITIONS AND FUGUES. 


“There are two things,” says Wesley “ which I could never reconcile 
to common use. One is, singing the same words ten times over; the 
other singing different words by different persons at one and the same 
time ; and this in the most solemn addresses to God whether by way of 
prayer or thanksgiving. This can never be defended by all the musi- 
cians of Europe, till reason is quite out of date.” 

There is a good deal of sound sense in this remark, particularly as 
applied to the music in Wesley’s day. What then shall be thought of 
the modern oratorial performances of our own country? The repeti- 
tions used to be given in various styles of expression: but now through 
ignorance and want of skill among our vocalists they are identical. 
Fugues also, liad then a species of adventitious interest, which is almost 
unknown to Americans: Simple melodies, in simple counterpoint are 
now seen to accord best with the principles of common sense in sacred 
music, The secular muse may cry out for the space of an hour “ great 
is Diana of the Ephesians, “ but such is not the genius of that music 
which is truly of a religious character. At present fugues and repe- 
tions are getting out of favor; and ,for the future, they will be very 
sparingly used. 
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